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THE UNSLEEPING 


SOOTHE to unimagined sleep 
The sunless bases of the deep ; 
And then I stir the aching tide 
That gropes in its reluctant side. 


I heave aloft the smoking hill ; 
To silent peace its throes I still. 
But ever at its heart of fire 

I lurk, an unassuaged desire. 


I wrap me in the sightless germ 
An instant or an endless term ; 
And still its atoms are my care, 
Dispersed in ashes or in air. 


I hush the comets one by one 

To sleep for ages in the sun. 

The sun resumes before my face 
His circuit of the shores of space. 


The mount, the star, the germ, the deep, 
They all shall wake, they all shall sleep. 
Time, like a flurry of wild rain, 

Shall drift across the darkened pane. 


Space, in the dim predestined hour, 
Shall crumble like a ruined tower. 

I only, with unfaltering eye, 

Shall watch the dreams of God go by! 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON'S 
POEMS 


N O other book of verse in the past two years has had such 

a sudden and surprising vogue among the critics as this 
of Mr. Thompson’s. The reason is not easy to find, for he 
has not the qualities of prettiness and commonplace which 
make for usual popularity. He is neither simple nor sweet. 
His thought is neither vulgar nor obvious. The immediate 
phrase and the memorable cadence are alike beyondhim. He 
is no little wooden Wordsworth; to read him is like chewing 
sand. Still he is being talked about, and his private life is 
food for the paragrapher. 

I do not believe that his notoriety is due to the originality 
of his badness, nor to our own slavery to the reign of the 
Queer under which we live. I would rather believe it due to 
some taint he has of that finest, most inseparable element of 
all art — the element of imagination. This is the touch that 
even the Literary Critic cannot escape. 

Imagination he certainly has, as several of his lines attest, 
flaring and undoubted; but it is an imagination uncouth and 
unschooled. It has never had its hair cut. He cannot de- 
pend upon it. 

It dances before him like a Jack-o’-lantern and leads his 
judgment down woful, dark ways of flinty diction, where the 
forlorn reader toils after him, distraught and out of temper, 
only to be bogged at last in some ferocious solecism of idiom 
and good taste. He has made an indulgence of Browning. 
The pardonable sins of that great master have become in 
him a loathsome habit. There was in Browning’s vojce an 
occasional wayward accent, a personal inflection, that removed 
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much of his work from the perfect sphere of the great normal 
English, the poetry where all individual tones are submerged 
in the single beauty of a completely simple expression. And 
this wayward accent, this wholly personal mannerism, Mr. 
Thompson has acquired and elevated into a dialect. He is 
never simple nor direct nor sufficient for himself. 

And yet I am not quite fair here, for it is Browning’s vice 
rather than his manner that Mr. Thompson has acquired. 
He is worse than Browning’s worst (in versification, I mean, 
of course), but he is not imitative. His evil deeds are his own 
and not another’s. Though he fails lamentably of access to 
Heaven, he is yet, unlike Tomlinson of Berkley Square, worthy 
of damnation for sins original with himself. 


“ Chaste and intelligential love.” 
“Tf I would praise her soul (temerarious if! )” 


“The Sopped Sun —toper as ever drank hard — 
Stares foolish, hazed, 
Rubicund, dazed, 
Totty with thine October tankard.” 

Shade of Keats, what a jargon! And in this distorted 
fashion of speech all the work labors for utterance. The dic- 
tion is affected and abominable, the technique is barbarous, 
slovenly and wilful. There is no excuse for an artist in words 
today allowing himself such gross liberties with his mother 
tongue. Tennyson and Milton have not lived in vain, and 
Mr. Swinburne, while he is a deadly model, is an indispensa- 
ble master. But the English I mean, we English,—are 
the lords of whim, and every stripling who cannot master his 
art with ease, sets himself to acquire fame by his oddity. 

An affectation of style is about as sensible as an affectation 
of dress. Mannerism is odious, manner is adorable. Affec- 
tation is the cardinal sin in all art. For art is the outcome of 
expression, and expression is the revelation of self,— sincere 
or nothing. The only excuse for manner and style is the 
compelling blind necessity the person has felt for just that ex- 
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pression and no other. He then becomes master even of his 
own style. But the little man is a slave to manner, even to 
his own manner; he is a mannerist. 

Not that Mr. Francis Thompson is a mannerist, not at all. 
He is too young to be a mannerist. His manner is his own, 
and it is entirely sincere, but it is an essentially bad manner. 
And in ten years, unless he assiduously correct it, and strive 
for simplicity and naturalness and common dignity, it will 
have been stereotyped, it will have become manncrism. 

If there were nothing, however, in this new book of poems 
but a strange manner of verse and a rough provincial accent, 
it certainly would not be worth mentioning. But there is 
more than that. There are fitful, wayward gleams of imagina- 
tion, as I have said. 


“Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars.” 


“ This laboring, vast, Tellurian galleon, 
Riding at anchor off the orient sun, 
Had broken its cable, and stood out to space.” 


It is not common to write so. And a few lines like these 
fully justify one in taking Mr. Thompson to task for his mul- 
titude of offences, his vagaries, his slipshod verse, his intoler- 
able ugliness of phrase, his unhappy minting of words, and his 
straining of fancies to their death. He treats a fancy or a 
conceit as a child might treat a butterfly. He pulls the gauzy 
wings apart until the poor thing is wracked beyond all hope of 
loveliness forever. Indeed all his fault is the fault of youth. 
Whatever his age, he is a very young poet. He follows his 
eye too far abroad. He is not content to be simple; he has 
that great first lesson still to learn. 


“And with the sea-breeze hand in hand, 
Came innocence and she.” 


“Her skin was like a grape, whose veins 
Run snow instead of wine.” 
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“ But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose.” 


“ Ere thy poet-mouth was able 
For its first young starry babble.” 


** Made to unedge the scythe of Time.” 


“The chambers in the house of dreams 

Are fed with so divine an air, 

That Time’s hoar wings grow young therein.” 
“ The pang of all the partings gone, 

And partings yet to be.” 


“ For we are born in other’s pain 
And perish in our own.” 


Scraps such as these (five of them are from one poem) are 
simple enough, but they are painfully infrequent in this over- 
rated volume. Acres of turgid juvenility and a few spears of 
poetry,— no such very great things after all. 

No, I cannot feel that Mr. Thompson has yet written a 
single poem, I can only feel that he has allowed himself to 
put forth a premature volume of execrable verse, blotched 
here and there with an untutored though genuine fancy. Still 
his failures and offences are alike pardonable in his years,— I 
should say, in his inexperience. And if he will devote him- 
self to the goddess Simplicity, that beauty whom the old 
parishioner of Rydal so shamefully bedraggled, he may yet 
write something that people can read, which shall also be 
worthy of his own vision. 

The few romantic reports of Mr. Thompson’s private life 
speak him a man of single purpose and childish heart, one 
indeed unlikely to be spoiled by praise of critics, or perturbed 
even for a moment by frank impressions such as these. 

BLiss CARMAN. 
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A BITTER COMPLAINT OF THE UN- 
GENTLE READER 


N editor, a person of authority and supposed discretion, 
requested a friend of mine, the other day, to write an 
essay with this weird title: “ How to Read a Book of Poems 
so as to Get the Most Good out of It.” My friend, “ more 
than usual calm,” politely excused himself, suffering the while 
from suppressed oratory. He knew that the diabolic sugges- 

tion, made in all 

— “ Conscience and tendre herte,” 


was a horrible implied doubt concerning the lucidity of him- 
self and other minor bards, publishing today and tomorrow. 
They have become difficult to read only because a too educa- 
tional world of readers is determined to find them so. Now, 
eating is to eat, with variations in haste, order, quantity, 
quality, and nocturnal visions; with results, in short; but 
eating isto eat. Even thus, as it would appear to a plain 
mind, reading is to read. Can it be that any two, or two 
thousand, can wish to be preached at, in order that they may 
masticate correctly in squads ? that they may never forget, 
like Mr. Gladstone's progeny, to apportion thirty-two bites to 
every stanza, with the blessing before, and the grace after? 
No full-grown citizen is under compulsion to read; if he do 
so at all, let him do it individually, by instinct and favor, for 
wantonness, for private adventure’s sake: and incidental 
profit be hanged, drawn and quartered! To enter a library 
honorably is not to go clam-digging after useful information, 
or even after emotions. The income to be secured from any 
book stands in exact disproportion to the purpose, as it were, 
of forcing the testator’s hand. To read well is to make an 
impalpable snatch at whatever item takes your eye, and run. 
The schoolmaster has a contradictory theory. He would 
have us in a chronic agony of inquisitiveness, and with minds 
gluttonously receptive, not of the little we need (which it is 
the ideal end and aim of a university education, according to 
Newman, to perceive and to assimilate) but of the much not 
meant for us. Wherefore to the schoolmaster there may be 
chanted softly in chorus: Ah, mon pere, ce que vous dites la 
est du dernier bourgeois. The Muse is dying nowadays of 
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over-interpretation. Too many shepherd swains are trying to 
Get the Most Good out of her. When Caius Scriblerius 
Bostoniensis prints a lyric about the light of Amatoria’s eyes 
which disperses his melancholy moods, the average public, at 
least in Boston, cares nothing for it until somebody in lack of 
employment discovers that as Saint Patrick’s snakes were 
heathen rites, and as Beatrice Portinari was 2 system of phil- 
osophy, so Amatoria’s eyes personify the sun-myth! And 
Caius shoots into his eleventh edition. 

Mr. Browning, perhaps, will continue to bear this sort of 
enlargement and interfusion; indeed, nothing proves his cali- 
bre quite so happily as the fact that his capacious phantasmal 
figure, swollen with the gases of much comment and expound- 
ing, has a fair and manly look, and can still carry off, as we 
say, its deplorable circumference. But at the present hour, 
there is nothing strange in imagining lesser and more lucid 
subjects coming in for their share of dissection before Brown- 
ing societies. Picture, for instance, a conclave sitting from 
four to six over the sensations of Mrs. Boffkin, 


* Waiting for the Sleary babies to develop Sleary’s fits!” 


(For Mr. Kipling must be a stumbling-block unto some, as 
unto many a scandal.) Is there no fun left in Israel? Have 
we to endure it, for our sins, that a super-civilization insists 
on being vaccinated by the poor little poets who have brought 
no instrument along but their lyre? Can we no longer sing 
without the constraint of feeding separately to the hearer 
what rhetoric is in us, what theory of czsural pauses, what 
origin and sequences, what occult because non-existent sym- 
bolism? without setting up for oracles of dark import, and 
posing romantically as “greater than we know”? ‘To what a 
pass has the ascendant New England readeress brought the 
harmless babes of Apollo! She seeks to master all that is, 
and to raise a complacent creation out of its lowland wisdom 
to her mountainous folly’s level; she touches nothing that 
she does not adorn,— with a problem; she approves of music 
and pictures whose reasonableness is believed to be not 
apparent to the commen herd; she sheds scholastic blight 
upon “dear Matt Prior’s easy jingle,” and unriddles for you 
the theological analogies of 
“ Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy: 
‘I am extremely hungaree!’” 
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OF THE UNGENTLE READER It 


She is forever waking the wrong passenger; forever falling 
upon the merely beautiful, and exacting of it what it was 
never born to yield. The arts have a racial shyness; the up- 
shot of this scrutiny of their innocent faces is that they will 
be fain to get into a hole and hide away for good. We lay it 
all to the ladies; for the old, lazy, unprovincialized world of 
men was never so astute and excruciating. There were no 
convenings for the purpose of illuminating the text of Dr. 
John Donne, although the provocation was extreme. Poets 
were let alone, once upon a time; and what they did for their 
own pleasure and sowed broadcast for the pleasure of others 
failed not somehow to fulfil itself from the beginning unto 
the end. What is meant for literature now, begotten in sim- 
pleness and bred in delight, arises as a quarrel between pro- 
ducer and consumer, 


“And thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” 


The man’s attitude even yet towards a book of poetry which 
is tough to him, is to drop it, even as the gods would have 
him do; the woman’s is to smother it in a sauce of spurious 
explanation, and gulp it down. 

Even in a sophist.cating age, it is the nature of poets to 
remain young. Their buyers are always one remove nearer 
to the sick end of the century, and being themselves tainted 
with t' 2 sense of the importance of the scientific, are in so 
much disqualified to judge of the miracle, the phenomenon, 
which poetry is. To whomsoever has an idle and a fresh 
heart, there is great encouragement in the poetic outlook. 
The one stupendous dread is that modern readers may scorch 
that hopeful field. They refuse to take us for what we are; 
they are of one blood with the medizval nominalists, who 
regarded not the existence of the thing, but the name by which 
they denoted it. They make our small gift futile, and their 
own palates a torment. We solemnly pronounce our wares, 
such as they be, handsomer in the swallowing than in the 
chewing; alas! so far, it is our fate to be chewed. Who can 
help applying to an adult magazine constituency which yearns 
to be told How to Read a Book of Poems, the “so help me 
God” of dear Sir Thomas More? “So help me God, and 
none otherwise but as I verily think that many a man buyeth 
hell with so much pain, he might have heaven with less than 
the one-half!” 





ME ’N’ MAJE 


“ neey you don’t take dorgs here, anyway?” 

The woman was holding the door so that her figure 
might just fill the opening, and as she had a very thin figure, 
the door had an inhospitable appearance. Before she gave 
any answer she craned her head forward and examined space 
for a few yards about the man. “I don’t see no dorg,” she 
remarked. 

“Oh, you can’t see him; he’s out to the corner of the house 
settin’ down. I told him to se’ down ’n’ wait for me.” 

Having said this, the man adjusted his crutches so that he 
might rest on them more comfortably while he waited. He 
was used to waiting. He was watching the woman’s face. 
She had pressed her thin lips together while she was consider- 
ing, and when Mrs. Darte’s lips were pressed together it was 
as if she had only a sort of cut in her face through which she 
might take her food. 

“TI don’t expect we’re called upon to support no dorgs,” 
she said at last; “the town don’t provide nothin’ for dorgs, 
anyway. Besides ”— here she paused, but added almost im- 
mediately, “our cat’s dretful ’fraid of dorgs. She brustles all 
up horrid. She’d likely ’s not run away, ’n’ I d’ know what we 
should do. She’s a reg’lar ratter; ’n’ the rats we have here 
are jest beyend words. I don’t see why the town don’t do 
something ’bout ’em. I tell Abram if he tended to things 's 
he’d ought to he’d say something "bout them rats to town 
meet’n’. I tell him I wish the selectmen could see our hog 
pail ’most any time when it’s settin’ out there by the pen. It’s 
jest a sight with them rats’ tails in a ring right round the top 
of it, ’n’ they with their heads down in the swill.” 

This seemed irrelevant, but the man did not interrupt. His 
faded old blue eyes were fixed on the woman’s face. Some- 
how those eyes made her uneasy. She wished they were not 
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so mild and so gentle. When she stopped speaking he said 
that he knew some folks didn’t like dorgs; they was afraid 
they’d run mad in the summer ’cause ’twas hot, ’n’ in the 
winter ’cause ’twas cold. “ But I aint ’fraid to resk that,” he 
concluded. 

There was silence for a moment, during which a Baltimore 
oriole in the cherry tree close by fluted out his song and then 
flew off, making a swift line of brilliant color as he went. 
The old man turned and gazed after the flying beauty. He 
smiled slightly as he gazed. 

“Them birds are a lot of company for me this time er year,” 
he said. “I guess they’ve built up in the top branch — though 
mostly they like ellums for their nests.” 

As he still continued to stand there Mrs. Darte could not 
quite make up her mind to shut the door on him. Presently 
he turned toward her again. 

“This is the alms-house where I b’long,” he began hesi- 
tatingly; “ I’m towned here, anyway; ’n’ I’ve bout made 
up my mind I can’t take care myself no more. I’m gittin’ 
old.” 

Mrs. Darte just now heard a hissing sound that told her the 
dried apple stewing on the kitchen stove was boiling over. 
She felt sure that the half-witted pauper inmate she had left 
to watch would spill the apple when she tried to move the 
kettle back. But here was old Lemmy Little who didn’t seem 
to know enough to go away. Of course they couldn’t take 
his dog. It was ridiculous; just like him to think they 
could. And her mother had always said that a good-sized dog 
cost as much to keep as a pig. She told herself that she 
hadn’t any right to use the town’s money to provide fora 
useless animal like that. 

“TI don’t see how I can, no way,” she said. 

“I tell you what,” exclaimed Mr. Little brightening, “you 
jest come out ’n’ see Maje, ’n’ p’raps you'll change your mind. 
He’s such a good feller. You can’t help likin’ him; nobody 
can’t.” 
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“T guess I’ve seen him,” was the response, the speaker show- 
ing no enthusiasm at the prospect of making acquaintance 
with Maje, “I’ve seen him goin’ along with you.” 

“ But you jest come out,” the old eyes were still bright, “’n’ 
speak to him. He’s the best feller you ever seen. Why”— 
here the stubbly, weak chin quivered slightly — ‘I aint be’n 
*thout him day nor night for ten year; ’n’ ten year ago this 
spring he was a pup. They was goin’ ter drowned him. I 
saved his life. I got him ’way from them two cusses of boys. 
I took off the rope ’n’ the rock they’d tied to his neck. "Twas 
the best job I ever done when I saved that pup. He’s be’n 
mine ever since. My wife she’d died, ’n’ my son he fin’ly died 
of that wound he got when the fact’ry blowed up, you know. 
’N’ I aint be’n fit for nothin’ for I d’ know howlong. I’ve got 
ter give up peddlin’ on ’count of my back ’n’ legs. I knew 
this was the poor-house where I b’longed. I’d er come here 
*fore only I kep’ thinkin’ how ’twould er made my wife feel if 
she’d known it. She was real high strung, Abby was; one 
of them Kimberlys over to North Bixby, you know.” 

As he said this the man drew himself up on his crutches 
and flung up his head. But he could not remain in that atti- 
tude, so he immediately sagged again between his supports. 

“ But you come out ’n’ see Maje,” cheerfully. 

Mrs. Darte reluctantly stepped down from the door. She 
flung her apron up over her head. She glanced back into the 
passage that led to the kitchen. She could now distinctly 
smell the dried apple that was burning on the stove, and this 
fact did not make her any more amiable. 

“ Why don’t you call him here?” she asked. 

“’Cause when I tell him to se’ down ’n’ wait for me he ex- 
pects me to come. I’ve brought him up that way. I aint 
goin’ to begin confusin’ of him with new ways.” 

Mr. Little swung forward on his crutches, and Mrs. Darte 
followed him. There was a proud and tremulous eagerness 
in his voice and manner as he reached the corner of the house 
and cried, 
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“ Here he is! Come, Maje, ’n’ give er paw to the lady.” 

A large, yellow, smooth dog with a square, black muzzle 
and light, hazel eyes rose from his haunches and came forward 
wagging his tail; not wagging effusively, but with a polite 
welcome. He held up his paw, but as Mrs. Darte did not 
take it, he put it down again. He glanced at his master, ad- 
vanced his head and gave one lick of his tongue upon his 
master’s dingy hand, then stood waiting; smiling a little, slob- 
bering somewhat, and having a very pleasant look in his eyes. 
Yet these eyes had the appearance of possessing other powers 
of expression. A half-peck basket with a cover which was 
tied down with a string stood on the ground near where the 
dog had been sitting. The wooden handle of this basket 
showed unmistakable evidence of having been much carried 
in a dog’s mouth. 

“ What’s in that?” 

As Mrs. Darte made this inquiry she pointed one finger at 
the basket. 

“It’s my sweet flagroot, you know,” was the answer. 
“It’s what I peddle a good deal this time er year. Folks 
don’t care much about it, though; but it don’t cost me nothin’ 
to git it if I dig it myself. But it always did ’most kill me to 
dig it, ’n’ my back’s so now I can’t doitno more. I told 
Maje I couldn’t when I dug that mess. Sometimes I have 
pins, ’n’ thread ’n’ needles in there. Maje he carries the 
barskit,— I couldn’t with my two crutches, you see. But ’taint 
so much ’cause he carries the barskit either, ’t I couldn’t git 
‘long ’thout him. It’s jest ’cause ” — 

The man paused. His poor face worked. “It’s ’cause I 
love him. I tell you what ’tis, Mrs. Darte, I don’t want ter 
live ’thout Maje. I don’t want ter live much, anyway, but I 
do hope I sh’ll stan’ it ‘s long ’s Maje does.” The high voice 
cracked on the last few words. The dog moved closer to his 
friend and looked up at him. 

“ What is it?” his eyes asked. 

Mrs. Darte. did not speak. Her face was not precisely as 
it was when she opened the door to Lemmy Little. And she 
had forgotten the burned apple on the cook stove. 

“T s’pose he eat ’s much as a man?” she remarked finally. 

“ No, he don’t, he don’t,” eagerly; “he’s a real small eater; 
he is. You're a real small eater, aint you, Maje?” 

The dog flapped his tail on the ground; then he yawned. 
He might have been intimating that there were the best of 
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reasons why he ate so little. He had ranged up by his mas- 
ter and sat down as if to indicate that he and the man belonged 
to one party and the woman to another. 

“I'll tell ye what le’s do,” said Mr. Little suddenly. “ You 
let us in, Maje ’n’ me. You jes’ lemme have my share of 
victuals, ’n’ 1’ll share with Maje. You c’n jes measure my 
victuals if you want to, ’n’ I wont take nothin’ more; honest; 
I wont. ’N’ I'll feed Maje outer my share. ’N’ he c’n sleep 
‘long of me. Healwaysdoes. You see, ’twon’t cost the town 
ercent; notercent. Now will ye do it? If you don’t, I 
d’ know what’ll become of us. I b’long to this poor-house, 
but I swow I won’t stay where they wont take my dorg. I'll 
feet lay down ’n’ die, ’n’ be glad to, if they wont take my 

org.” 

As the quavering voice ceased, the owner of it leaned his 
crutches against the house and sat down on the ground beside 
Maje, who immediately put his head on the man’s ragged 
knee. These movements were not made dramatically but as 
if this were the way the two wayfarers rested when they be- 
came weary on their journeys from town to town. Mr. Little 
looked up at the woman. His eyes were bleared and pale in 
the vivid sunshine. He had his hand on the dog’s head, and 
the fingers of the hand were moving restlessly up and down. 
His toothless mouth hung open as he turned his head upward. 
Some sort of a pitiable attempt at an assumption of cheerful- 
ness made him smile as he said, 

“Guess if you’d ever had er dorg, 'n’ nothin’ else, you’d 
know ’bout me ’n’ Maje. ’N’ he’s be’n wuss off nor me, 
’cause he aint had only me, ’n’ I’ve bad him.” 

The man now gazed down at the dog again, and all the 
blurred lines of his face trembled. 

“ Wall,” said Mrs. Darte suddenly and resolutely, “I tell 
you what ’tis, I’ve made up my mind to take you ’n’ the dorg. 
*N’ if the town don’t like it they may jest turn me ’n’ Abram 
out. That’s all there is about that.” i 

Mr. Little glanced up at the speaker with a pathetic bright- 
ness. Then he quickly clasped the dog’s head between his 
hands. 

“ Hear that, Maje?” he asked. “ What’s mine ’s yourn, 
anyway.” He raised his eyes again and said firmly, “ But 
you'll see ’t the town wont be out er cent by my Maje.” 

Maria Louise POOL. 





NOTES 


R. Aubrey Beardsley is a person against whom the charge 

of secreting a moral precipitate in the potion of his 

art, cannot possibly belaid. This clever, more than clever, 
draftsman has disclosed himself to us in his pictures to Mr. 
Wilde’s Salome. 1 do not know what he is trying to do. 


He is neither Egyp- 
tian, Japanese, nor 
French, but a mix- 
ture of all three. 
Think of it—in an 
Englishman! His 
chief delight is a 
Parisian Mousmee in 
an Egyptian attitude. 
He is too noxious to 
be quite amusing, 
et too humorous to 

revolting. His 
imagination peeped 
from behind the tree 
at Adam’s first bite 
of the apple; and 
he laughed in his 
sleeve at the unsus- 
pected taste. With 
his mordant wit, his 
inhuman sympa- 
thies, his devilish 
grin, I should not be 
surprised to see him 
our greatest Satirist 
since Hogarth. 


MR. BEARDSLEY — AFTER HIMSELF. 


‘@ He is hardly more than a boy, they say, but he is a wise 
youth, and in the last two years has so improved that now he 
wears puffed sleeves and gives octavo revelations of Egyptian 
anatomy which filled that mournful saint, Iokanaan, with a 
proper desire todie. And do you wonder? Fancy living day 
after day in the company of black-caped ladies, with “dessi- 
cated sponge” arrangements in place of hair, and rampant 
roses where petticoats ought to be! Any reputable person 
would have persisted in saying unpleasant things to Salome, 














18 NOTES 


daughter of Herodias, princess of Judea, under such circum- 
stances and in the very hope of sudden death. 

@ Mr. Beardsley, I believe, is engaged on some illustrations 
to Poe. With impatience and anxiety I await the picture 
of the episode where the Lady of the Rue Morgue had a 
wrestling match with an orang-outang, and got stuffed up 
the chimney for her pains. 

‘@ I often wonder if people cons enjoy the poetry of the 
magazines. To me it is the most ghastly twaddle, and yet I 
wade through it year after year, partly because I have to, and 
partly for the pleasure of discovering a priceless treasure now 
and then. This good fortune, I note, happens about once a 
year, not oftener, to me at least. And the latest real poem 
I find in Scribner’s for this month. It goes at once among 
the perfect lyrics, a spring poem called “ Afoot.” 


“ Comes the lure of green things growing, 
Comes the call of waters flowing — 
And the wayfarer desire 
Moves and wakes and would be going. 


“ Hark the migrant hosts of June 

Marching nearer noon by noon! 
Hark the gossip of the grasses 
Bivouacked beneath the moon.” 


@ This is the opening of the poem, as delicious as the first 
plu nge in the sea. I catch my breath and go on, until I reach 


* He shall chase the fleeting campfires 
Of the Bedouins of Time.” 


Then I am completely off my feet, over my depth, and the 
whole shadowy sea to swim in. What are the “ Bedouins of 
Time”? I am sure I don’t know. What matter is it, what 
they are? If you will only give yourself up to the influence 
of the poem you will be exhilarated and refreshed; and when 
you come to the last line: 


“ Sink to sleep the nomad years,” 


you will be full of dreams and peace. Why do you wish to 
torture yourself with thought? Is it not enough that you 
should be made glad and happy? 
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HE CHAP-BOOK will have at least one signed review 
in nearly every number, besides several short notices, and 
literary essays. In addition to this, the Chap-Book will con- 
tain poems and occasional short stories by both well-known 
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Ceatributions and books for review should be addressed 
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F bons next number of the Chap-Book will contain a review 
of GILBERT PARKER'S “A Lover's Diary” by 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS 


arieea ESSRS. Stone & Kimball take great 

fay] Pleasure in announcing that they have 

secured the American rights on the 

new story of adventure in the South 

Seas by MR. ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON and Mr. Lloyd Os. 

bourne: “THE EBB TIDE.” It 

will shortly be issued in a 16mo, cloth- 

bound volume at $1.25 met. The 

printing is done at the University Press in Cambridge, on 

antique laid paper, and the book has a cover and titlepage 

designed by Mr. T. B. Meteyard. Orders will now be re- 
ceived. 


Edgar Allan Poe. 


CoMPLETE WRITINGS. Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE 
STEDMAN and Professor GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, § 
With many portraits, some of which are here published 
for the first time, fac-similes, and so forth, and pictures 
by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. In ten volumes, 
Printed on specially made paper. 16mo. Deckled 
edges. Price $75.00, in sets; or separately, $7.50 per 
volume. 


Also a large-paper edition, limited to 250 sets for 
America, with a series of eight illustrations by AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY, and a signed etching by Mr. Sterner, not 
included in the small-paper edition,— proofs of all the 
pictures printed on India paper. Ten volumes, on hand- 
made paper. 8vo. Price $50 00 per set. 


(In preparation.) 
Published by Stonz & Ki1mBALL, Cambridge and Chicago. 
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Louise Chandler Moulton. 
ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY: His Life and his Work, 
with selections from his Poems. With a Portrait from a 
drawing by AuGusT F. Jaccaci. Printed at the Dr 
VinnE Press on English laid paper. 450 copies. 18mo 
Gilt top, deckled edges. $7.25. 
Also 50 copies on hand-made paper. $3.50. 


Hamlin Garland. 
CRUMBLING IDOLS: Twelve Essays on Art, dealing 
chiefly with Literature, Painting, and the Drama. 
Printed at the UNIVERSITY PREss. 16mo. $7.25. 


Bliss Carman. 
Low TIDE ON GRAND PRE: Revised and enlarged 
edition, transferred to the present publishers. With a 
titlepage designed by MARTIN MOWER. 16mo. Gilt 
top, deckled edges. $7.00. 


Published by Stone & K1mBALL, Cambridge and Chicago. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION AND MUSICAL ART. 
By EpDITH V. EASTMAN. 


A new work by the author of 
“The Ethics of Music.” 


“This new volume consists chiefly of gleanings from 
various sources, collected and combined for the purpose of 
throwing light on the difficult subject of Musical art ; and of 
aiding, in however small a degree, in the discovery of a new 
and more living way of bringing Music into the lives of Work- 
ing Classes, or of any others who are now outside of its sphere 
of influence. 

One Volume, 16mo, Cloth, gilt top, Price $1.25. 


Published by 
DAMRELL & UPHAM, 
“The Old Corner Bookstore,” 

283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hnnouncement of a Wew Edition 
of the Altar Service 


@R. D. B. UPDIKE announces 
that he has in preparation a 
magnificent quarto edition of 
an Altar Book, comprising the 
Office for he Holy Communion 
of the Episcopal Church, wih 
the Colleets, Cpistles anv 
Gospels for Sundays and Holy-days of the year and 
for special occasions. It is to be printed on English 
hand-made paper, specially manufactured for it by 
John Dickinson & Son; with seven full-page plates 
by a well-known English artist, and numerous bor- 
ders and a great number of initials designed for it by 
Bertram Goodhue; colophons engraved by C. W. 
Sherborn of London; and the ancient plain-song 
from the musical text of Sir John Stainer—the 
latter printed in the old Italian manner. The 
volume will be rubricated throughout, and will be 
appropriately bound. While following closely the 
revised Standard Prayer-Book of 1892, it is in- 
tended to make the book a not unworthy descend- 
ant of the Office Books of older days. A prospec- 
tus, to be issued later, will give further particulars. 
Communications may be addressed to the pub- 
lisher, Mr. D. B. Updike, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 
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THE NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER. 
LIMITED EDITION. 


A NEW, COMPLETE, AND UNIFORM 
LIBRARY EDITION of the works of this 
celebrated novelist, to be issued entirely by subscrip- 
tion, with two hundred and fifty etched plates by 
Phiz, Cruikshank, Van Muyden, and other artists; 
more than three hundred illustrations in the text, 
and an Introduction written especially for this edition 
by the eminent critic, Andrew Lang. 


In forty volumes, 8vo, cloth, uncut. Price, $2.50 per vol- 
ume; also in half crushed Levant morocco, extra, gilt top, 
$5.00 per volume. Printed in the finest manner upon paper 
o extra finish at the University Press, Cambridge, and limited 
to 1,250 numbered sets. pa 

E 


ROMANCES OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

LIMITED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, now 
in course of publication, with nearly two hundred 
and fifty superb full-page plates, including etchings 
and photogravures from original designs by gifted 
French and American artists, including Van Muy- 
aden, Abot, Courboin, Félix Oudart, Garrett, Merrill, 
etc., and engraved portraits of kings and queens, 
royal favorites, ministers of siate, and famous men 
and women of the court. 

The set will comprise forty-eight voiumes, small 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price $2.50 per volume, or in half crushed Levant 
morocco, extra, gilt top, $5.00 per vol. Sold by subscription 
only. The edition is limited to one thousand sets, and every 
set is numbered. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Cartier to Frontenac. 
A study of Geographical Discovery in the interior of 
North America in its Historical Relations, 1534-1700; 
with full cartographical illustrations from contem: 
sources. By Justin WINsor, author of “Columbus,” 
editor of “ Narrative and Critical History of America.” 
8vo, $4.00. 

A Poet’s Portfolio. 


By WILLIAM WETMORE STORY, author of “ Roba di 

Roma,” etc. 18mo, parchment paper or cloth, $1.00. 

A delightful little book like Mr. Story’s “He and 
She,” —a collection of charming lyrics strung on the silver 
thread of an entertaining conversation. 


Poems. 
By THomas WILLIAM PARSONS. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
A book of rare poetic value, which is sure to be more 
prized the better it is known. 


Translation of Dante. 
A wonderfully poetic translation of nearly all of the 
Divine Comedy, by Dr. Parsons. With an Introduction 
pane CHARLES ELioT Norton, and a Bibliographical 
Sketch by Louise ImoGEN GUINEY. 12mo, gilt top, 


$1.50. 

Creek Poets in English Verse. 

Edited by Wa. H. AppLeton, Professor in Swarthmore 

College. 12mo, $1.50. 

“To those who do not know the Greek tongue, yet wish 
to leam something of Greek poetic thought, its depth, rich- 
ness, and transparent lucidity, we cannot do better than 
recommend this admirable compilation.”—7he Churchman, 
New York. 


Horatian Echoes. 


By Joun O. SaRGENT. With biographical sketch of Mr, 
Sargent, and introduction by Dr. HOLMES. 12mo, $1.50. 
“ Mr. Sargent has raised 2 monument to his own 

as well as that of his beloved poet.”——-2. H. Stoddard. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 























